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I was assured that these cells were the best ventilated of all the prisons
in the Transvaal. There was electric light in the cell, but the only lamp
in it was not strong enough to to any reading with any degree of comfort.
The light was switched off at eight o'clock in the evening and was
spasmodically switched on and off during the night. A bucket of water
and a tin tumbler was our ration of water for the night. For natural
convenience a bucket in a tray with disinfectant fluid in it was placed
in a corner. Our bedding consisted of wooden planks fixed to three-
inch legs, two blankets, an apology for a pillow, and matting. At our
request the Governor ordered a table and two benches to be placed in
the room for writing purposes.
THE MEALS
The cell was opened at six o'clock, and with the day began our
first meal. For the first week we were served with twelve ounces of
mealie pap. Most of us had more of the spoon than of the porridge for
the first breakfast. Neither the Chinese nor the Indians were at all
in the habit of taking mealie porridge, especially as it was without
any milk or sugar. The following is the scale for non-labour Native
prisoners for the first week: breakfast daily, twelve ounces of mealie
porridge; dinner, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, twelve ounces of
beans; Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, one quart of mealie
porridge; supper daily, four ounces of crushed mealies and one ounce
of fat. Indian prisoners, however, get instead of crushed mealies, four
ounces of rice and one ounce of ghee (clarified butter). This diet was
hardly satisfactory not because it was not palatable but because it was
not a diet at all suitable for the Asiatic constitution. The Chinese fared
worse because they had the entire Native scale and therefore no rice. For
the first few days, for most of us, it meant practically starvation. Even
when we got over the natural repugnance, it was a diet that constipated
some of us and gave diarrhoea to the others; but we were determined
to go through it and not to ask for any favours or concessions. We felt
that it was for the Governor to move and see that a more suitable diet
was issued to us. When, therefore, the Governor enquired whether we
had anything to say regarding diet, we simply stated that we did not
wish to ask for any concessions, though the diet was not suitable. For
the second week the scale was a littls relieved by the addition of eight
ounces of potatoes or vegetables to the dinner when it consisted of
mealie porridge, and on Sunday twelve ounces of meat were also
added; but, as most of us were either vegetarians or could not take the
meat as it was not religiously cut, we had one pound of vegetables.
This diet, however, did not last long.
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